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Keith Goodenough is a former legislator from Casper who ran for 
office and won as a Democrat. In 1991, after re-apportlonment, 
he lost his bid for re-election in a newly created, at-large 
district. He lost by a very small margin to moderate 
Republican Susan Anderson, news director for a local television 
station. Rep. Anderson has subsequently vacated her seat. 

About six months ago, Mr. Goodenough launched a new progressive 
party called the Wyoming Society for Social Change. To date, he 
has about 50 charter members and within the last few weeks a 
new board made up of three members. In overall terms, the new 
party seeks to represent the concerns of ordinary citizens. 
Well-defined lobbies representing business and extractive 
industries are disproportionately powerful in his opinion. 

Mr. Goodenough and I spent an hour together at the Daily Grind 
Cafe in Casper. We were joined by Ted Dixon, a local activist 
who works in financial planning. A great deal of the 
conversation drifted around topics of state-wide concern. 


***************** 

(Interviewer): As we talk, you'll notice immediately that I'm not 
a professional journalist. That is. I'd like to follow the 
conversation as it develops. For the fact that I'm probably 
sympathetic to some of your efforts. I'll feel free to throw my 
opinions into the conversation. 

In general, I'd like to weave between what you're involved in 
(the development of a new political party) and the topic that I'm 
interested in (growth management in Jackson Hole). 

What I notice first and foremost is that when asked about 
legislative affairs, people don't think much of anything because 
there's virtually no coverage of its activities. As 

significantly, there's also a pervasive cynicism about government 
in general as evidenced by the limitation of terms legislation 
and this kind of thing. I assume, as you launch this new 
Initiative, that you have opinions about the state of elective 
politics in Wyoming. What are these? 

(Goodenough): I guess my main concern is that too few people 

have any political power at all. Too much power is concentrated 



in the hands of a few people and a few dominant interests. My 
interest is in spreading the power out among a wider group of 
people. I think of it in the terms that if you can influence 10 
other individuals on their voting patterns, or get 10 signatures 
on an initiative, that's a little bit of political power that you 
possess. And if enough people throughout the state think that's 
something they're interested in, then that disperses the 
political power. Right now, politics tends to be a speciality. 

(Interviewer): As the consequence of it being a speciality, are 
the wrong decisions made regularly? 

(Goodenough): From my point of view, yes. But I think it's a 
byproduct of the specialization process. When you have just the 
traditional economic interests making the decisions, I think that 
slants the decision-making process. If you had nothing but 
journalists making all the decisions, that would slant it a 
different way. I have a forestry degree. If no one but foresters 
made the decisions, they would slant it in their own way. 

And so I think that the decisions are wrong in terms of what's 
good for the overall society because of the limited number of 
people who are involved. 

(Interviewer): Is the bias slanted specifically to business or 
economic interests? Are we too energetically oriented to business 
development, given that it is this voice in the electorate that's 
particularly able to (and commited to) pursuing its goals? 

(Goodenough): The traditional economic interests that provide 
jobs have tremendous political clout. Industries that don't 
provide jobs don't have power. I also think that our economy has 
changed a great deal. There are very few people who are self- 
sufficient or who are able to quit their jobs at a moment's 
notice. People are very dependant on their pay checks to maintain 
their standard of living and that greatly limits the amount of 
freedom they have. And most paychecks are interwoven with the 
corporate economy, and that results in a lack of freedom. 

(Interviewer): Most of the eastern half of the state depends on i7m^ v 
while Jackson Hole, of course, depends on tourism. That 
involves in turn a "perception of place;" it involves conveying 
to the tourist the idea of there being deeply embedded 
continuities and traditions as well as characteristics that 
distinguish Jackson Hole from other places. 

These unrelated economies often seem to be in conflict in the 
legislature. This seems to matter because whatever Jackson Hole 
can and can't do seems to be in part a function of what the 
legislature does and doesn't do. In general, there doesn't seem 
to be a lot of sympathy for the economy in the northwestern part 
of the state, as though perhaps tourism is frivolous. 

(Goodenough): Tourism is a more dispersed industry than coal 



mining. In coal mining it's very easy to identify where the 
control is. Tourism is more dispersed entity, and even though you 
hear about how much tourism contributes to the state economy, 
it's really difficult for the legislators to see that quantified. 
They tend to put more emphasis on the extractive industries 
because to them it's clear that they're paying exactly this much 
in taxes because it's handed over in one big check. While, on the 
other hands, tourism revenues come in slowly. 

(Dixon): Generally, the representatives of the tourist industry 
are the motel and hotel association. And oddly enough, you'd 
think that, for instance, the grocery chains would start looking 
at that as positive cash flow. But basically there is no lobbyist 
for the tourist coming to Wyoming. Those that are lobbyists have 
an interest in their holdings as property owners. 

(Interviewer): In spite of what you call their power, the 
extractive industries feel under assault... ironically, or rather 
ultimately, by what tourism brings to the state a long ways down 
the road, which is an intrinsic bias against utilitarian uses of 
the land. 


The new West of tourism, as opposed to the rural West, is based 
on the idea that the countryside is an urban playground, a place 
for people to relax, a place for office and service workers to 
find psychological renewal. Whereas the traditional populations 
view the land in terms of its productivity. To the degree that 
the political action committees are connected to the traditional 
economies and that the legislature reflects the biases of the 
traditional economy, are we locked into a never-ending holding 
action on behalf of these industries? 


(Goodenough): I think you see their clout 
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The interest in federal land use is why these industries feel 
beleagured. 


(interviewer): These new interests may not result in a 
"legislator." But, as you say, the pressure does result in a 
vested point of view. 


(Goodenough): That's a good point. A point I'd like to make is 
that because people belong to the Outdoor Council, for instance, 
they see that as their political contribution. But there's a 
difference between participation in a pressure group and 
participation in the elective process. 

What I see is that so many people boycott the political elective 
process because it's corrupt and it's this and it's that. But 



they want things to change, and so they belong to a national 
pressure group like the Sierra Club or the National Organization 
for Women... 

(Interviewer): And then ironically their spokesperson is 
discounted somewhat because they're paid to express that point of 
view. 

(Goodenough): There's another point. It's much more effective to 
have 1,000 people speaking than it is for those 1,000 people to 
hire one individual to speak for them. 

(Dixon): There's also a traditional theme underneath all of these 
actions, be it the ranching interests or the mining interests, 
that comes out of the old West. That's the patriarchal attitude 
that I'm the person who has control over my section of the 
territory, and I'm in agreement with my neighbor who's also In 
the mining or ranching industries. 

And all of us together as land holders, we are the male 
patriarchs. We will do the best for our dependants, be that 
whether the dependants are the wife and kids. Or most especially 
the heirs, because we're not talking about the local farmer with 
a section of land; we're talking the large vested Interests who 
have made policy in this state for 100 years, in agreement with 
I'd call the foreign land holders, the corporations, who have had 
a presence during the same amount of time. So policy has been 
worked out through this idea that the best intent and one's 
interest are the same thing. 

Yet as with any patriarchal situation, family is different than 
employee and competitors, so you have this kind of friendly 
monopoly going on. And also it's supported by friendly 
competition. In the end, when it knuckles down, it's us versus 
them. 

In Wyoming it has deteriorated substantially during the last 12 
years as far as industry moving out and the high paying, blue 
collar job starting to disappear. Now we have a couple of 
conflicts. The traditional patriarch is recently considered to 
have been abusive whether in relationship to the environment or 
labor. 

But we have a body of law in place which isn't going to attack 
their perogatives. So trying to qet a grassroots movement up to 
address those issues is tough because the population has 
legitimized those people who for 100 years have essentially riden 
on the back half of that train, and benefited for being on that 
train. Now in order to protect their interests, they have to take 
some control. 

(Interviewer): ... rather than assume their interests are 
represented by the patriarchy. I've bandied a lot of these Ideas 
around. That a tolerance for individuality, for instance, depends 
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(Dixon): Even within the agricultural community, you have the 
cattle and sheep industries fighting against each other, and on 
top of that you have farming with a whole different recipe for 
what's good for the land... 


... skipping 

(Interviewer): Getting back to Jackson Hole, the economy is based 
on the manufacturing and protection of images, rather than of 
tangible goods. Jackson Hole also depends on a population of co¬ 
opted workers: people who in return for the cachet of living in 
Jackson Hole are paid almost nothing by modern-day standards. And 
certainly nothing by the standards of what it costs to live in 
Jackson Hole. I'm assuming that's what you're talking about when 
you describe the sense of familial protection that, until 
recently, was extended to corporate employees. 

As society's cohesion has lessened, that coal mine employee is 
doing the same work for less, while tourist-sector workers have 
never got their foot in the door in terms of having a decent 
wage. 

(Dixon): How's this for a comparison? When baseball players 
realized how much money their presence was generating for owners, 
they determined that even the lowest paid guy on the totem pole 
ought to have a proportional share of that gross income, even 
though he was not a great performer. This raises the guestion of 
what is the value of that staff? Do you approach this as a 
community and say you have to divide it? 

Or do you look at it like Disneyland where the management can 
afford to keep people at $5 an hour and have a turnover of 100 
percent every six months because eventually their smiles fade? 
They've been behind the scenes for too long. 

(Interviewer): You're talking about what I'm sure will become one 
of the major political tensions during the next quarter century. 
Because clearly the money is pouring out of the middle and the 
great majority of it is going to the upper fringes. 

(Dixon): ... the trickle up theory. 

(Interviewer): Does the packaging of Wyoming; how does it play 



into these wider currents? Or is the development of Jackson Hole 
too obtuse to try to link to the diminished incomes that people 
see in the extractive industries of coal mining and oil 
exploration? 

(Goodenough): I think most of the tourism money goes into the 
same corporate funnels. In Casper, the Hilton Inn, Day's Inn and 
La Quinta are all funnels foe corporate money. And I guess that 
when you say so much tourism money is spent in Wyoming, I think 
there's a divergence between how much tourism could support a 
local economy and how much it does. 

If you took how much money the Hilton Inn took in during a given 
year, it's a significant amount of money. If that money were 
being spent on a locally owned entity, that would be a 
significant amount of money. Corporations are in the business of 
maximizing profits; if they can get by with paying $5 an hour and 
paying no health benefits, that's better for the corporation than 
$5 an hour with health benefits. 

If some of the money that goes to the corporations was spent on 
locally owned establishments, then to me that creates a local 
economy. Wyoming's biggest problem is that all of the money goes 
out of the state. The way to keep it in the state is to buy local 
products and support local businesses. 

So when you say tourism, I say it's not all that great. I think 
if it went more of the way of the sole proprietorship, I think it 
could have much more of a (positive) impact. 

(Interviewer): To take a narrow frame of reference, tourism is an 
example of an industry that brings money into the state, at least 
in the moment of the first transaction. The out-of-state tourist 
is importing money to the state when they pay for a motel room. 
As you look into the future, does that make tourism an industry 
that therefore deserves as much development as possible? 


(Goodenough): 



(Goodenough): I think so. I think there needs to be a distinction 
made between the high impact areas like Jackson Hole and Old 
Faithful... I think it’s possible to have a dispersed kind of 
tourism where people come from congested and polluted areas and 
just for the fact that they're outside those areas, it's an 
event, even it doesn't have a geyser. 

... skipping 

But there are a large number of people who believe that the 
highest and bast use of the land is tied up with its use. It's 
the argument that the highest use is to make a profit for humans. 
An eagle flying around has no intrinsic value. 

(Interviewer): It has only been very recently, the proverbial 
nanosecond from the beginning of time until midnight, that 
humankind has learned to derive livings that are conspicuously 
abstract when compared to planting a seed, watering it and then 
harvesting its fruit. 

Even 75 years ago, with the exception of a few large cities here 
and there, our primary relationship was one of productivity to 
all resources in our environment, although I don't deny that the 
coal miner or rancher also had an aesthetic sense of their 
surroundings as well. But it's true that things are changing. 

To find a question in this: the concept of an unblemished natural 
environment depends on the quarrying of natural resources 
someplace else. And so there is a lot of anger brought to bear on 
Teton County because its population furiously opposes oil 
exploration, logging, and other basic activities of this 
character in its pristine environs. But you can't apply the 
Jackson Hole point of view indefinitely because somewhere, 
someplace else there have to be "dirty activities." 

(Dixon): If nothing else, sewage treatment. Even if you block out 
every other kind of activity, you still have the final product of 
humanity. When you get into extractive industries -- a field that 
I was in and got out of -- I worked in wilderness areas. And I 
have no reason to believe that the traditional environmental 
argument about damage to the wildlife. We couldn't keep the 
wildlife away. 

There's a history of bad experience with certain businesses, and 
some of those are still in business in the state. But the major 
corporations recognize the long term value of being very careful. 
That is not necessarily because of their perception of 
stewardship. It is just practical economics. They have good 
reason to protect the investment. The question is whether it 
makes economic sense to have these companies in one place when 
they could be someplace else. 

(Interviewer): That's a good point. 



(Dixon): The real argument to go against those economic interests 
is to literally spend some effort and say why go up into Granite 
Creek and do it there when you can alternatively go over the 
mountain and for less cost develop that. Why come into our 
territory? Compete on their terms; displace them in that way. Buy 
out their interest, if nothing else. If it's that important to 
locals, and you can't fight them in court, buy them out. It's 
surprising how much cheaper that can be in the long run. 

For background on this, look at 1893, I think it was, when 
Burlington Northern wrote the largest bond issue in the history 
of the United States, at that time perhaps the world. And J.P. 
Morgan was the banker who wrote it, for $1 billion at 3.5 percent 
interest. Or 3.3 percent interest. And when he did that, he 
locked up all the hard assets of B and N for 99 years. Now they 
didn't get out from beneath that until about three years ago. In 
spite of all the mergers and all the acquisitions, they could 
never break that. 

The reason that J.P. Morgan did that was because the only asset 
the railroad has, the only natural resource, was the land. He 
wasn't going to promote the bond issue knowing that this board of 
directors, irrespective of the best interests of the shareholders 
or the needs of adjacent landowners, could sell that off. The 
railroad was of no intrinsic value itself without the land. He 
locked them in, knowing he would commit them to stewardship and 
care for 99 years. Now this was a guy, who at the time was In his 
late sixties, looking at the benefit of what was being bought, 
and looking at men that he realized didn't care. They barely 
cared about the railroad, yet alone the intrinsic value of the 
asset. 

(Interviewer): The concept of a stewardship that goes much beyond 
one's immediate banking needs is not well developed. From the 
point of view of being in Cheyenne (in the Legislature), is there 
a sense that there is a frenzy at the feeding trough? 

(Goodenough): I guess I never oersonally got that viewpoint. The 
coal resources should last an extended period of time. In terms 
of leasing, there's competition because they've got to show some 
level of activity to keep their leases. But in the Legislature 
you don't see much of that because it's federally controlled. 

From here the conversation wandered into a detailed 
discussion of what people earn in the minerals industry. 
Keith commented on the loss of jobs in the post office, the 
railroads, and oil industries. Ted Dixon then spoke about 
the export orientation of Wyoming's economy. 

(Dixon): We have a gap in our economic chain; we have raw 
production here, raw ores, raw materials. We ship It out for 
value added and then eventually we buy the finished goods again. 
So we have the raw production and then we have the service 
companies that support those companies. But there is a huge gap 



